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ALFIERI AND AMERICA 



BY VIRGINIA WATSON 



To all Europeans of the eighteenth century who suffered 
from the oppressions of the old regime, or who eagerly 
watched for the dawning of the new, George Washington ap- 
peared the ideal deliverer, the first-born son of Liberty. To 
him were given (if the story be true) the key of the Bastile 
when that stronghold of tyranny fell; the loyal friend- 
ship of Lafayette, who in writing to Franklin rejoices that 
he has " served under that god-like hero's orders "; the 
devotion of other condoitieri of freedom in the cause of the 
New World, and the intense admiration of Italy's great 
tragic poet. 

And to the American patriot Vittorio Alfieri dedicated his 
tragedy " Brutus the First " — " To General Washington, 
the most illustrious and free of men." 

The following is a translation of the letter which accom- 
panied the drama and the dedication: 

" Paris, Slst December, 1788. 

"No name but that of America's liberator may precede the tragedy 
of the liberator of Rome. 

" To you, honored and most excellent of citizens, I dedicate it, leaving 
altogether unmentioned those eulogies which are your due, since your 
name is in itself an epitome of them all. 

"Nor must this brief word of mine appear to you contaminated by 
adulation ; for not knowing you in person, and separated from each other 
as we are by the immense ocean, we have nothing in common but the 
love of our country. 

" Happy are you who have been able to give to yours sublime and eternal 
foundations, to have demonstrated by deeds your love of your fatherland. 
I, although not born free, having early left my Lares and for no other 
reason than that I might be able to write of liberty, hope to have shown 
by this step at least what would have been my love for my country had 
fate been kind enough to have given me a real one. This is all that gives 
me a claim to consider myself not altogether unworthy to mingle my name 
with yours." 
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To the Piedmontese poet, inspired by a scorn of kings 
and the love of liberty, there were but two paths in which 
his ardent spirit, chafing at the servilities of eighteenth- 
century Europe, might wander and be free from the shadow 
of courts, where the Lord's Anointeds still arrogated to 
themselves the devotion and serf-like homage of all their 
subjects. By one, backward across the plowed fields of time 
to the classic lands of Greece and Rome, to the companion- 
ship of those patriots whom the poet all but worshiped; 
by the other, westward over a waste of waters, to where a 
new people was struggling to achieve its independence. 

That Alfieri, envious of the fate which had given to 
Washington the chance to achieve so much for his coun- 
try, did not boast when he speaks of leaving his own land 
in despair, in order that he might at least write of liberty, 
is proved by the following quotation from his autobiog- 
raphy : 

"A law existed at this time in Piedmont which ran thus: 'It is en- 
acted that no one shall print books or other writings out of our states, 
without permission of our censors, under the pain of incurring a fine of 
seventy crowns or corporal punishment, if circumstances render it neces- 
sary to exhibit a public example.' To this law is subjoined another still 
more iniquitous, worded in the following manner : ' Those subjects who 
inhabit our states shall never absent themselves without our express 
authority in writing.' Hence it is evident that I could not be both a 
subject of his Majesty of Sardinia and an author. I chose the latter, 
and being an enemy of all chicane and subterfuge, I took the most direct 
road to disenfranchise myself by resigning the whole of my property to 
my sister Julia, who had married Count Cumiana. This resignation 
was executed in the most solemn and irrevocable manner. I only reserved 
to myself an annuity of 14,000 livres of Piedmont, which amounted to 
little more than half of my original revenues. I would even have been 
contented to resign the other half to have purchased the freedom of 
thinking and writing, and the liberty of choosing my place of residence. 
It is impossible to convey an adequate idea of the delays and embarrass- 
ments I experienced before I could terminate this affair. . . . Happily 
the king, who certainly knew my peculiar mode of thinking, of which 
I had offered the most unequivocable proofs, was better pleased that I 
should leave his states than remain in them; he therefore immediately 
consented to my request : we were both pleased, he to lose such a subject, 
and I to acquire my liberty." 

An interesting revelation of the frankness with which he 
records his own weaknesses is the paragraph which follows : 

" I cannot help mentioning here a strange circumstance in order to 
console my enemies, and make those laugh at my expense who on examin- 
ing themselves more nearly should discover that they are either less mad 
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or less childish than I was. . . . The fact is, that even at the period 
when I wrote Virginia and the work on Tyranny; when I broke the in- 
glorious chains which bound me to my native country, I continued to 
wear the uniform of the King of Sardinia, though I had left his service 
for more than four years. What will philosophers say when I frankly 
acknowledge the reason of this? It seemed to me that I looked better 
and handsomer in this than in any other dress. Laugh, readers; you 
have reason, and if you think proper, to add that, like a child, I was 
more anxious to appear to advantage in the eyes of others than estimable 
in my own." 

Yet, in spite of Alfieri's sincere efforts at self-analysis, he 
was never able — who of us is? — to solve the riddle of his 
own personality. The following sonnet shows us the man 
almost as distinctly as the portrait of him in the Uffizi Gal- 
lery; but neither the painter nor the poet could unveil the 
mystery which lay in his features and soul: 

" Thou mirror of veracious speech sublime, 

What I am like in soul and body show; 
Eed haii - — in front grown somewhat thin with time — 

Tall stature, with an earthward head bowed low; 
A meager form with two straight legs beneath; 

An aspect good; white skin with eyes of blue; 
A proper nose; fine lips and choicest teeth; 

Face paler than a throned king's in hue; 
Now hard and bitter, yielding now and mild, 

Malignant never, passionate alway, 
With mind and heart in endless strife embroiled, 

Sad mostly and then gayest of the gay. 
Achilles now, Thersites in his turn: 
Man, art thou great or vile ? Die, and thou'lt learn." * 

This sonnet and the beautiful one to Melancholy, perhaps 
the most subjective of all his works, prove that the tragic 
poet was no mere survivor of classicism, sleeping, like one 
of the seven Ephesians, amid the ruins of Italy, while the 
mists of the Middle Ages, rising from the sea of faith and 
the stagnant pools of superstition, drifted into strange 
vaporous shapes of beauty and horror unheeded by his 
closed eyes. No, he too had felt, though far less than most 
of his contemporaries, a breath of Romance. 

Yet he is classic as no other modern, classic in feeling, 
form, and restraint. The modern complexities find no place 
in his dramas; the three unities do not hamper his im- 
agination; he walks naturally in a toga and has not the 
appearance of a masquerader. 

Therefore, it is natural that, even apart from his glori- 
* A translation by W. D. Howells. 
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ous achievements, Washington's simple, austere character — 
which might have been one of his own creations — appealed 
strongly to Alfieri 's admiration. In him he beheld a hero 
fit for the greatest tragedy, which, luckily, the Fates had 
no desire to compose or to see acted. Perhaps the ocean 
between the patriot hero and the tyrant (poor George III., 
the appellation is far too strong for him) made the Unity 
of Place impossible; and as the dread Sisters are, I sup- 
pose, still denizens of those lands where this rule of the 
drama was punctiliously observed, they would not, of course, 
see fit to disregard it. 

There is a certain resemblance between the histories of 
Italy and America, in the formation of one nation out of 
many States differing from one another in race and custom. 
Both were welded together by the oppression of distant 
rulers. Were Alfieri living to-day he could now at last claim 
a fatherland. He was the first to conceive of a united Italy. 
DAzeglio, his compatriot, writes of him: "And his first 
and greatest merit was, to my thinking, that he discovered 
Italy, so to speak, as Columbus discovered America and 
initiated the idea of Italy as a nation." 

In his day and for long afterward it might reasonably 
have been supposed that the idea of freedom and unity was 
banished forever by the alien rulers who governed the 
numerous kingdoms and duchies of the Italian Peninsula. 
Yet there were hearts in Piedmont, Tuscany, Venetia, 
Naples, and the States of the Church that thrilled at the 
word Rome, resonant with glorious memories, which, like a 
stone cast into the still waters of a deadening despotism, 
set in motion ever-widening circles, spreading to the shores 
of the past and sending little ripples of hope up on the 
sands of the future. That word, the symbol of the Italy 
as yet unborn, awakened in all divinely discontented spirits 
pride of those days when the world was conquered' and 
ruled from the Golden Milestone, and hope for a new era of 
liberty and self-government. 

It was the merit and the good fortune of Alfieri that he 
was the one to echo, prolong, and strengthen this old melody 
that had never quite died out in the land of Brutus, the 
Caesars, and Rienzi, until Italians of all the provinces 
learned to sing it in chorus once more. 

To us foreigners—" forestieri " (outsiders), as they call 
us — it is difficult, particularly in the mere closet-reading, to 
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feel the charm and power of these dramas which have so 
influenced his countrymen. The language is stilted, more 
difficult to understand, and less near to us than the more 
familiar terza rima of Dante. Like most of the cultivated 
continentals of his age, Alfieri was, in his youth, much more 
at home in French than in his own tongue, which later he 
set himself to learn to write as one would a foreign language, 
eschewing for a while the company of all his acquaintances 
who did not speak a correct and elegant Tuscan. Yet it is 
impossible to deny the effect of one of his tragedies when 
well acted, as those can testify who were fortunate enough 
to hear his " Saul," given in Florence in 1903 on the cen- 
tenary of the poet's death. The venerable Salvini issued 
from his retirement, and together with his son Gustavo — the 
ideal David in appearance and manner — relying solely on the 
inspiring lines of the drama, since the scenery was of the 
simplest, charmed a large and modern audience. But in 
order to gain this result it is necessary, where, as in the 
classic tragedies, there is so little action, to possess, as these 
two pre-eminently do, the perfectly clear and intelligent 
enunciation so seldom heard on the stage of to-day. Alfieri 
when settled in Florence often acted in his own tragedies, 
and one wonders with what success. It would be interesting 
to know whether Washington ever read " Brutus." 

Though Alfieri 's dramas possess comparatively little inter- 
est for us, his odes have a far stronger claim on the attention 
of American readers. In 1784 he published five odes entitled 
" L 'America Liberata." Their style and language are im- 
passioned, and it seems strange, when everything of inter- 
est relating to that stirring period is cherished, that these 
odes have been forgotten by us, if in truth they were ever 
really known. Therefore I give here a short synopsis of 
their contents and the translation of some of the most easily 
detached lines. 

In the first ode he recounts the causes of the Revolution 
and, speaking of America prior to the outbreak of hostilities, 
writes : 

" Where 'neath the shade of laws inviolate 
A folk, though rich, grew free, 
From whom a fortunate wind doth blow away 
That evil which o'er Europe holds full sway." 

Calling upon Liberty to inspire him, he says: 
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" Thou whom no more beholds sad Italy, 
Vainly bemoaning every day thy loss, 
Bound in her hated chains which she, alas! 
By having borne, now merits, must drag on 
Her lengthy summer which will not be gone. 
Thou who (and ours the fault) so many years 
Didst leave our globe deserted and afar 
Dwelledst perchance within some happier star 
In an abode more joyful." 

Then he blames the English, who, having so long known 
and entertained Liberty in Albion, are now trying to destroy 
her in America. He cries out: 

" Only remaining son of Liberty, 
Thou Pilot Nation, in thee is all her hope." 

But he adds : 

" Alas, what do I say ? Not even thou 
Eemainest — " 

He describes the landing of the hostile English and their 
mercenary Hessians on our shores thus : 

" Not such an insult, Goddess, offered thee 
Xerxes, when o'er the sea 

He built his bridge to menace thee and Greece. 
To the same end may them a just fate bring; 
Since much more guilty than that barbarous king 
Are they, not moved by glory, who would peace 
For gold sell, and advantage give for gain." 

The swords hired from Germany shall never, he declares 
fervently, be able to conquer those patriots, and he ends 
the ode with hope : 

"Do I behold these valiant heroes quail? 
In truth I see them pale 
With suffering, but intrepid. Liberty 
Their goddess is; shall they not win with her?" 

In the beginning of the second ode the poet describes the 
conditions of the patriots exhausted with their efforts : 

" Mourning in shadows, weary, afflicted, stand 
'Twixt death and servitude 
Those noble sons of Liberty 

Whom Fate of all but their brave hearts hath robbed. 
Not gold do they demand; 
For virtue of it ne'er makes use, but need 
Is there of arms and wool for clothes indeed." 

At last aid is on its way to them from beyond the sea, 
and those waiting on the shore speculate upon the nations 
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who have sent it. The poet takes this opportunity to de- 
nounce the selfishness of various countries. Finally the 
watchers behold the Fleur-de-Lis of France floating from 
the masthead of the ship which is bearing Lafayette to 
them. 

The third ode is devoted to Lafayette. Is he a Graul? asks 
the poet ; and his answer is significant of his constant love 
of antiquity and his habit of considering as a survival from 
earlier and nobler days all that is estimable in our modern 
age. This is natural to an Italian for whom the connection 
with his classic ancestors has never been completely severed, 
as in our western world. 

" Not he ! not he ! from Greece or lofty Rome 
An ardent spirit came to make its home 
Within his frame and shape in nobleness 
His members, comeliness and virtue share." 

Lafayette, Alfieri says, has delayed his departure by wait- 
ing for troops promised by the French king; but the poet 
rebukes him for expecting aid in such an unlikely quarter, 
and asks : 

" What wouldst thou % Far sooner shalt thou see 
The ocean fail for water, sooner see 
The rivers climb again their pristine heights 
Than that a king's heart opened be 
To high compassion, pure magnanimity. 
What dost thou ? Leave the banks ingrate, 
The shores of Seine, contaminate, 
Where there is none to sweep for liberty 

The streets — (a few years, and how those streets were swept with 
Blood!) 

go thou alone, thine arm will be 
Itself a stancher and more welcome aid 
Than mercenary troops whose icy hearts 
Are mute and dead to every high desire." 

After further eulogy of Lafayette, he sternly bids the 
hero's wife not to weep at her husband's departure, nor even 
at the thought that he may be killed, since glory shall be his. 

" O wife ! now must thou change thy sad lament 
To song, since on thy lids the tears sit ill. 
To Mars and Liberty forever dear 
Shall be his name." 

The fourth ode is in praise of Washington. The invoca- 
tion of Franklin as a sort of Quaker Muse is not devoid of a 
certain humor. It begins thus : 
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"Thou ravisher of lightnings empyreal — 
Franklyn, thou father, counsel, mind and soul 
Of infant Liberty, 
To my song the guide be; 

For I have trusted thee, who knowest the whole 
And secret drama of celestial fire, 
That thou with it my spirit wouldst inspire." 

After this invocation the poet seeks the region where abide 
the shades of the heroes of antiquity. Here he sees Scipio, 
Marius, Cato, and the victor of Salamis. All of these lovers 
of Liberty offer to return to her the gifts she once gave to 
them, that she may make of them a new and worthy use. 
Prom one 

"took Liberty the sword; 
From one the ample and impenetrable shield — 

And then for her unveiled 
Another his keen sight of future things — 
And yet another, execution swift; 
And one the wisdom that all leaders need; 
Another gave his martial-sounding voice 
That to the assault bids speed 
E'en the slow coward." 

Returning to earth, the goddess presents these various 
gifts to Washington, who modestly seeks to escape them. 
Having thus fortified him, she warns the English that their 
efforts against him will be in vain. She calls upon 
Washington to leave the valley (probably Valley Forge), 
where, like a wise commander, he has been husbanding the 
strength of his exhausted men, to come forth, since the ap- 
pointed time has arrived for him to chastise those who had 
become traitors to liberty. 

The fifth ode is devoted to the celebration of the peace 
and to the prowess of the American arms. The breath of 
freedom is wafted eastward across the sea to the suffering 
and expectant peoples of Europe, but is met and checked 
by an aerial counter-current of despotism. Here follows a 
terrible and graphic description of despotism which is con- 
ceived as a horrible monster, and the poet bewails the ex- 
isting peace of Europe as unworthy of the name. 

He, who had seen our war end so sanely and happily, was 
destined, like so many other idealists, to shudder at the 
excesses of the French Revolution which at first had seemed 
to them a harbinger of the millennium. 

A sorrowing exile from a country which did not yet exist, 
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he met here again his former sovereign, driven from his 
capital by the French invaders. Once before at Turin he 
had been presented to Victor Amadeus III. The king's 
minister had received Alfieri on his return to Turin in 
the most flattering manner, hinting at first and then 
saying openly that the king would be pleased to see him 
settled in his native country; and when Alfieri interrupted 
that he intended returning to Tuscany to pursue his literary 
work and studies, the minister replied that, though the pro- 
fession of an author was a highly respectable one, there 
were certainly other and much more important situations 
which he, a noble, was worthy to fill. Alfieri refused, and 
it was against his will that he was presented to the king; 
but he could not bring himself to neglect altogether the 
polite usages of the society in which he was born. He writes 
in his autobiography : 

"Though very far from being partial to kings in general, and par- 
ticularly to despots, I must here confess that this family, taken on the 
whole, deserve some praise, especially when compared with those who 
at present occupy the thrones of Europe." 

Then he quotes a speech of Pompey's, who sought refuge 
in Egypt: 

"He who enters the house of a tyrant becomes a slave if he be not 
so already." 

But now the king no longer sat upon his throne, and Al- 
fieri 's hatred of his office was not transferred to the man, who 
in his misfortune had a claim upon the poet's sympathy. He 
would have gladly offered his services to his royal fellow- 
exile, but his modesty made him remark that he did not see 
what advantage the king could derive from them. 

Now upon the throne, not of Sardinia alone, but of the 
united Italy which Vittorio Alfieri helped create, sits Vit- 
torio Emanuele, a descendant of the house of the exiled 
Amadeus, working faithfully in the interests of his beloved 
country. 

Though in these days the readers of Alfieri 's dramas grow 
fewer and fewer, Italy, who among nations is so unusual in 
the grateful remembrance in which she holds those sons 
who have deserved well of her, will not soon forget his name. 
And shall we of America not give one thought to him who 
heralded so enthusiastically and trustfully the era of our 
freedom? Vikgistia Watson. 



